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Countless  difficulties,  such  as  labor  shortage,  demands  for  in- 
creased wages,  steadily  increased  Government  control,  heavy  tax- 
ation, food  .and  coal  restrictions,  and  the  shortage  of  goods  and  ma- 
terials, all  made  trade  seem  almost  impossible  at  times  during  1918. 
Fortunately,  this  district  was  engaged  on  the  production  of  such  vast 
quantities  of  war  material,  both  textiles  and  munitions,  that  em- 
ployees did  not  suffer  from  unemployment,  and  many  manufacturers 
experienced  a  year  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  November  11,  while  bringing  relief,  necessitated  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  enormously  difficult  problem  of  the  conversion 
to  a  peace  basis  of  the  large  works  which  for  more  than  four  years 
had  been  supplying  the  abnormal  demands  of  war. 

Business   in    some   lines   ceased    almost    instantly    following   the 
armistice,  and  in  others  slackened  steadily,  owing  to  expectation  of 
decline  in  prices,  which  had  reached  such  dangerously  high  levels. 
Formation  of  Wool  CoTincil. 

In  the  wool  textile  trade  Government  control  reigned  supreme 
throughout  the  year.  The  need  of  arranging  for  the  period  of  tran- 
sition and  return  to  noi-mal  conditions  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Wool  Council  in  which  all  branches  of  the  industry — both  capital 
and  labor — were  represented  and  united  to  work  for  the  common 
good.  During  the  year  employers  and  employed  in  the  wool  textile 
trade  strengthened  their  various  organizations  until  the  industry  in 
all  its  branches  became  solidly  united,  as  shown  by  the  following 
list  of  associations  or  federations  represented  on  the  Wool  Council: 
British  Wool  Federation,  Associated  London  Selling  Wool  Brokers, 
Colonial  Wool  Merchants'  Association,  Wool-combing  Emi^loyers' 
Federation,  Worsted  Spinners'  Federation,  Wool  and  Worsted 
Trades  Federation,  Wool  Textile  Association ;  and  for  the  employees, 
the  National  Association  of  Unions  in  the  Textile  Trade  and  the 
United  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

The  Trade  in  Raw  Wool — Resumption  of  Auctions. 

Publication  of  all  the  customary  wool  statistics  was  stopped  at  the 
close  of  191G,  so  that  many  important  particulars  regarding  prices 
and  other  matters  are  not  available.  Issue  jjrices  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  woolen  trade  were  made,  but  none  was  issued  for  the  worsted 
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industry,  the  Governiuent  giving  out  these  wools  to  accredited  top- 
makers  and  also  standardizing  and  fixing  the  price  of  wool  tops. 

The  imports  of  sheep's  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918 
amounted  to  413,420,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  712,618,000 
pounds  in  1914.  The  reexports  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool  in  1918 
were  only  20.440,000  i)ounds,  against  295,078,000  pounds  in  1914; 
and  the  exj^orts  of  British  wool  in  1918  were  2,333,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  38,458,000  pounds  in  1914. 

The  London  wool  sales  were  superseded  by  distribution  sales  held 
from  time  to  time,  at  which  wools  were  allotted  at  fixed  prices  to 
aj)plicants  in  possession  of  rationing  subccrtificates.  The  London 
sales  were,  however,  resumed  on  April  2,  1919,  after  an  interval  of 
two  years. 

The  Liverpool  Wool  Brokers'  Association  reports  that  six  dis- 
tributions of  TCast  Indian  woo]  at  fixed  prices  under  War  Office  con- 
trol were  held  during  1918,  and  1()1,000  bales  wgre  disposed  of,  or 
nearly  35  per  cent  more  than  the  previous  year,  the  great  bulk  being 
absorbed  by  British  consumers.  An  important  feature  for  the  future 
is  tlie  Government  scheme  for  the  disinfection  of  East  Indian  wool 
in  the  countries  of  origin  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  anthrax. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  Wool  Grading — Facilities  for  Carbonizing  in  Yorkshire. 

The  British  wool  clip  was  purchased  by  the  Government  in  1918 
on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the  preceding  season,  the  price  being  fixed 
at  GO  per  cent  above  the  1914  prices.  It  is  believed  that  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  thorough  grading  in  all  the  different  areas  has 
been  considerable  and  should  prove  a  lasting  influence  in  the  market- 
ing of  wools.  The  get-up  of  the  1918  clip  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  best  on  record.  The  experience  gained  by 
topmakers  in  handling  supplies  from  all  areas  and  of  all  grades,  some 
of  which  were  heretofore  unfamiliar,  it  is  believed  will  lead  to  a 
higher  standard  of  blending  skill.  It  is  stated  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  British  wool  clip  of  1918  was  absorbed  for  war  purposes  and  18 
per  cent  for  the  civilian  trade. 

Inadequate  railway  transportation  was  a  very  serious  hindrance  to 
the  flow  of  raw  materials  to  the  centers  of  consumption  in  1918. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  insufficient  warehouse  accommodations. 

Large  additions  were  made  during  the  Avar  to  the  wool  carbonizing 
plants  in  Yorkshire  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradford. 
In  pre-war  days  carbonizing  was  largely  done  in  Belgium  and  north- 
ern France,  but  judging  from  the  fact  that  500,000  pounds,  clean 
weight,  per  week  were  handled  last  year  on  Government  account, 
the  capacity  of  the  Yorkshire  plants  is  now  considerable. 

Wool  Exports  to  United  States — Trade  in  Mohair  and  Alpaca. 

The  restrictions  on  the  export  of  wool  noils  and  wastes  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  while  in  1917  such  shipments  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  amounted  to  2,887.100  pounds  (value, 
$1,591,853),  the  amount  sent  in  1918  was  1G,059  jjounds  (valued  at 
$14,976)  and  consisted  actually  of  camel's  hair  noils  or  caslunere 
cardings. 

Government  control  was  not  extended  to  mohair,  and  as  all  at- 
tempts during  the  war  to  utilize  it  for  military  fabrics  met  with 
small  success,  the  shipment  of  mohair  was  prohibited  on  the  ground 
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that  it  Avas  not  of  national  importance.  Later  that  prohibition  was 
removed,  but  the  import  was  so  restricted  that  some  spinners  re- 
ceived no  shipments  between  October,  1917,  and  the  end  of  September, 
1918.  Machinery  in  the  mohair  trade  was  largely  requisitioned  for 
military  work. 

Alpaca  was  also  uncontrolled  and  arrived  in  large  quantities. 
Being  a  free  article  its  price  rose  enormously;  a  fair  average  price 
for  Arequipa  fleece  at  the  outbreak  of  war  18d.  ($0.36),  but  when 
hostilities?  ceased  it  had  ri'^en  to  78d.  ($1.58).  Utilized  alone  and  com- 
bined with  wool,  alpaca  was  put  to  many  fresh  uses,  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  coats,  mufflers,  gloves,  and  jerseys ;  these  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 
Export  of  Wool  Tops — Government  Issue  and  Pre-War  Prices. 

The  wool  tops  or  combing  branch  of  the  trade  was  under  Govern- 
ment control,  but  the  conversion  costs  on  which  topmakers  worked 
seem  to  have  given  satisfaction. 

The  export  business  in  wool  tops  in  pre-war  years  was  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  Bradford  trade.  In  1913  the  total  of  such  exports 
was  43,633.100  pounds,  of  which  Germany  took  16,234,600  pounds, 
Sweden  5,333,000,  and  Japan  5,147,000.  In  1918  such  exports 
amounted  to  only  5,003,600  pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  went  to  France. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  few  typical  quotations  for  wool 
tops  (given  in  the  Bradford  Weekly  Wool  Chart)  show  the  Gov- 
ernment issue  prices  in  December,  1918,  as  compared  with  pre-war 
prices : 


Trice  per 
pound— 

Description. 

Price  per 
pound— 

Description. 
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1914. 

Decem- 
ber, 
1918. 

Julv, 
1914. 

Decem- 
ber, 
1918. 

Merino: 

70's 

SO.  67 
.66 

.54 
.42 
.35 

S1.5S 
1.52 

1.32 

1.03 

.85 

Prepared: 

40's 

$0.33 
.32 

SO.  75 

64's 

36's 

.73 

Crossbred: 

5S's 

50's 

46's 

Increased  Production  of  Mule-Spun  Yarns. 

The  rationing  of  wool  tops  under  the  system  of  Government  con- 
trol has  been  a  sore  trial  to  spinners;  they  have  not  been  able  to 
select  the  tops  they  desire  for  their  own  particular  class  of  trade 
but  have  had  to  take  what  was  offered  them  in  orler  to  keep  their 
machinery  running.  Only  the  absence  of  competition  rendered  the 
condition  tolerable. 

Yarns  required  for  military  purposes  were  pioduced  on  a  con- 
version-cost basis,  but  for  the  civilian  trade  there  was  a  free  market 
and  prices  rose  to  very  high  figures,  in  many  instnnces  over  300  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  level.  Spinners  have  undoubtedly  made 
handsome  profits  even  after  paying  the  excess-profits  duty  of  80 
per  cent. 

The  production  of  mule-spun  yarn  in  the  Bradford  district  grew 
during  the  war,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  of  the  new  business  now 
done  with  the  Leicester  hosiery  district  will  be  retained  permanently. 
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Decline  of  Alpaca  and  Mohair  yarn  Trade. 

The  exports  of  mohair  and  alpaca  yarns  for  the  year  under  review 
showed  a  very  large  decline,  the  fioiires  for  1913  being  17,221,900 
pounds,  while  in  1918  they  were  only  704,500  pounds.  Shipments  to 
the  United  States  from  this  district  amounted  to  7,57-1  pounds  valued 
at  $15,282  in  1918,  as  compared  with  approximately  1,000,000  pounds 
valued  at  $532,437  in  1914. 

Silk  Spinners  Affected  by  Foreign  Competition. 

Silk  spinning,  which  is  the  staple  trade  of  Brighouso,  Yorkshire, 
and  is  also  carried  on  in  Bradford — probably  the  largest  silk-spin- 
ning establishment  in  England  is  in  Bradford — has  for  some  years 
past  boon  feeling  the  effect  of  foreign  competition.  In  addition  to 
the  competition  of  SAvitzerland,  P^ ranee,  and  Italy,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  are  becoming  large  producers.  Japanese  spinners  have 
the  double  advantage  of  cheap  labor  and  the  raw  material  at  their 
very  doors.  In  1913,  it  is  said,  the  United  States  took  no  less  than 
58  per  cent  of  the  silk  yarns  exported  from  England ;  in  1918  such 
exports  from  the  Bradford  district  to  the  United  States  declined 
to  160,620  pounds  valued  at  $511,080,  as  compared  with  654,699 
pounds  valued  at  $1,072,224  in  1916.  Prices  in  1918  reached  the 
highest  point  known  for  very  many  years,  but  after  the  armistice 
there  was  a  decided  slump. 

Production  of  Military  Cloths. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1918  the  demand  for  military  supplies 
reached  its  maximum.  Some  16,000,000  yards  of  military  cloths 
were  ordered  by  the  Government  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year ; 
and  Avith  the  German  offensive  in  March,  and  the  demands  of  cloth 
for  the  American  Army,  further  large  contracts  were  placed,  par- 
ticularly for  overcoatings.  The  Government  contracts  also  included 
large  quantities  of  gabardines  for  uniforms,  and  shell  cloths  and 
shalloons. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  the  Colne  Valley  and  Huddersfield  dis- 
trict about  15,000,000  yards  of  khaki  alone  were  produced  in  1918, 
as  against  12,000,000  yards  in  1917.  In  addition  there  was  an 
enormous  production  of  military  cloths  for  the  Allied  and  Ameri- 
can Armies,  as  well  as  of  blankets  and  flannel  shirtings — the  last  be- 
ing a  new  departure  for  that  district. 

Slow  Demand  for  Standard  Suitings — Expensive  Fabrics  Preferred. 

The  production  of  standard  cloths  for  civilian  wear  did  not  fulfill 
all  the  expectations,  and  many  delays  occurred  in  placing  the  cloths 
and  the  ready-made  suits  on  the  market.  The  standardization 
scheme  was  also  extended  to  include  cloth  for  suits  made  to  measure, 
and  for  women's  garments;  standard  blankets  and  flannels  were 
also  i)roduced.  It  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number 
of  people  engaged  on  war  work  and  the  prevalence  of  high  wages, 
the  standard  cloth  and  standard  suits  were  not  fully  appreciated  by 
the  section  of  the  public  for  whom  they  were  devised,  who  preferred 
to  purchase  something  more  expensive.  Indeed,  this  development 
of  expensive  tastes  is  a  marked  sign  of  the  times.  There  is  plenty 
of  demand  for  fabrics  at  20s.  to  22s.  ($4.87  to  $5.35)  per  yard,  while 
cloths  at  a  quarter  the  price  are  said  to  be  neglected.     The  wish  is 
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therefore  being  expressed  that  popular  demands  might  be  diverted 
to  cloths  capable  of  being  produced  in  ample  quantities  at  propor- 
tionately cheaper  prices  and  really  giving  better  value. 

With  80  per  cent  of  the  available  machinery  engaged  on  standard 
cloths  and  Government  orders  for  military  requirements,  the  more 
lucrative  civilian  trade  was  necessarily  reduce-d  to  very  small  limits. 

In  wool  goods,  the  bulk  of  the  civilian  production  was  of  Botany 
card,  owing  to  crossbred  wools  being  required  for  military  fabrics. 
There  was  a  noticeable  demand  for  shepherd  checks,  but  in  the  main 
the  looms  were  engaged  on  plain  serviceable  fabrics,  such  as  serges 
and  gabardines. 

Tweeds  and  Worsteds  Scarce  at  High  Prices. 

In  the  Huddersfield  district  the  manufacture  of  fine  worsteds,  for 
which  that  district  is  noted,  suffered  serious  setbacks  owing  to  war 
conditions,  but  large  quantities  of  superior  cloths  for  wear  by  officers 
were  produced.  Throughout  the  year  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
high-class  civilian  cloths;  the  goods  were  difficult  to  obtain  at  any 
price.  During  1918  prices  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  any  pre- 
vious war  year.  As  compared  with  pre-war  figures,  the  finer  and 
medium  qualities  of  goods  increased  from  250  to  300  per  cent. 

Colne  Valley  tweeds,  which  before  the  war  were  obtained  in  huge 
quantities,  were  almost  unobtainable  in  1918,  nothwithstanding  the 
high  prices  oifered.  The  Yorkshire  Observer  cites  the  case  of  one 
cloth  that  rose  from  Is.  9d.  ($0.42)  to  8s.  ($1.95)  per  yard. 

Fine  Dress  Goods  in  Demand — Reduced  Exports  of  Fabrics. 

In  the  Bradford  dress-goods  trade  there  has  been  a  great  demand 
for  fine  cotton  goods  of  all  classes,  gabardines,  poplins,  and  cash- 
meres, the  only  drawback  being  the  shortage  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terial. There  was  also  a  big  demand  for  costume  cloths  containing 
35  per  cent  of  wool,  for  fine  all-wool  gabardines,  and  navy  blue  cloth. 
In  fact,  anything  in  the  dress-goods  line  has  been  easy  to  sell  at 
very  profitable  prices.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  finished 
in  imitation  of  wool,  which  is  becoming  a  feature  of  the  Bradford 
trade,  developed  considerably. 

In  1918  the  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  were  greatly 
reduced,  worsteds  (including  coatings,  dress  goods,  linings,  etc.) 
amounting  to  31,066,900  yards  and  woolens  to  67,316,100  yards,  as 
compared  with  62,490,100  yards  and  105,883,600  yards,  respectively, 
in  1913.  Last  year  (1918)  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  export 
trade  was  with  France. 

Decreased  Export  of  Linings  and  Venetians. 

The  lining  trade  suffered  from  war  conditions,  though  there  was  a 
big  demand  for  linings  for  standard  suits  and  also  suits  for  dis- 
charged soldiers.  The  export  of  coat  linings  to  the  United  States 
from  this  district,  which  m  pre-war  years  was  an  important  item, 
declined  enormously.  The  declared  exports  in  1918  were  only 
196,445  square  yards,  valued  at  $358,294,  compared  with  6,529,218 
square  yards,  valued  at  $1,239,158,  in  1915. 

Cotton  Venetians  for  linings,  mostly  mercerized  and  dyed  black 
with  a  satin-like  finish,  have  for  many  years  formed  an  important 
branch  of  the  Bradford  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  but  war- 
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time  restrictions  affected  it  seriously  last  year.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1918  amounted  to  $2,978,223  (7,097,442  square 
yards),  as  against  $0,455,493  (20,809,453  square  yards)  in  1917.  Dur- 
ing the  sununer  of  1918  a  hirge  part  of  the  cotton  Venetians  sold  by 
Bradford  firms  to  customers  in  the  United  States  were  requisitioned 
b}'  tlie  Anu'iican  Government,  and  sliip])ers  in  this  district  were  in- 
structed to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  American  Army  authorities  in 
Leeds  or  London.  The  value  of  cloths  so  delivered  amounted  to 
$740,411,  which  would  otherwise  liave  been  sliipj^ed  to  the  United 
States.  Now  that  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  been  resumed, 
tliere  is  every  indication  that  this  export  trade  will  regain  its  former 
proportions. 

Artificial  Silk  Goods. 

One  of  (he  results  of  the  rationing  of  wool  for  the  civilian  trade 
has  been  that  many  manufacturers  in  the  Bradford  district  have  di- 
verted their  machinery  to  the  production  of  goods  containing  artifi- 
cial silk.  It  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  200  firms  in  the  district 
arc  using  artificial  silk  in  vsn'ying  quantities,  thereby  providing  em- 
ployment for  weavers  chiefly  in  Bradford,  Keighley,  and  Silsden. 
These  goods  are  chiefly  for  export. 

Exports  of  Plush  and  Velvet  to  United  States. 

Plush  and  ])ile  fabrics,  composed  of  either  silk,  cotton,  mohair,  or 
wool,  were  shipped  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  in  smaller 
amounts  than  ever  before.  The  quantities  and  values  for  1918,  with 
those  of  1916  for  comparison,  are  as  follows : 


Velvets  and  plushes. 

1916 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Silk 

Cotton 

pounds.. 

square  yards.. 

pounds.. 

do 

30,800 

181,504 

23,457 

1,564 

$119,935 

110,148 

17,082 

1,038 

1,293 

34,H93 

5.5,581 
47,397 

Wool 

205 

419 

Carpet  Trade. 

Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  were  rationed  to  manu- 
facturers in  just  sufficient  quantities  to  furnish  employment  for 
workers;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  Government  contracts  under- 
taken by  the  trade,  chiefly  for  blankets,  many  mills  would  have  had 
to  close  down.  All  markets  are  now  very  bare  of  stock,  so  the  car- 
pet industry  has  every  prospect  of  plenty  of  business  at  high  prices. 
The  electrification  of  a  large  portion  of  the  works  of  the  largest  car- 
pet mill  in  the  country,  located  at  Halifax,  is  under  contemplation. 

The  declared  exports  of  carpets  and  carpeting  to  the  United  States 
declined  in  1918  to  24,155  square  vards  ($57,939),  as  compared  with 
174,872  square  yards  ($222,459)  in  1915. 

Wages  of  Textile  Workers — Reduced  Hours. 

In  February,  1918.  the  National  Association  of  Unions  in  the 
Textile  Trades,  representing  about  240,000  operatives  in  the  woolen 
centers,  presented  a  demand  for  increase  of  wages  on  the  ground 
that  the  cost  of  living  had  gone  up  90  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  food 
113  per  cent  above  the  j^rices  ruling  in  July,  1914.    On  Aj^ril  19  the 
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Committee  on  Production  issued  an  award  by  which  time  workers 
were  to  have  a  bonus  of  72|  per  cent  on  the  pre-war  rate  of  wages, 
the  maximum  weekly  bonus  being  fixed  at  21s.  9d.  ($5.28)  ;  the 
bonus  had  previously  been  CO  per  cent.  A  further  award  early  in 
August  advanced  the  war  bonuses  of  time  workers  to  81£  per  cent, 
with  proportionate  increases  to  the  other  workpeople  concerned. 
Still  further  advances  came  into  force  from  the  pay  day  in  the  week 
ended  November  1.  These  advances  brought  the  bonuses  to  104f 
per  cent  for  time  workers  (with  a  maximum  not  to  exceed  31s.  5d., 
or  $7.64,  per  week),  85f  per  cent  for  female  pieceworkers,  and  62f 
per  cent  for  blanket  raisers.  Hundreds  of  boys  under  18  have  been 
receiving  about  £2  10s.  ($12.16)  per  week  as  pieceners,  and  skilled 
workers  on  piece  rates  have  been  earning  fully  £4  ($19.47)  a  week. 
Owing  to  a  fear  of  shortage  of  wool  supplies  in  February,  1918, 
the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  to  45  per  w^eek;  but  the  fear  prov- 
ing erroneous  they  were  advanced  to  50  and  later  to  the  normal 
working  week  of  55^  hours.  The  workers,  however,  steadily  agi- 
tated for  a  48-hour  week,  which  was  granted  early  in  1919. 

Cost  of  Living — Rationing  and  Price  Fixing. 

As  wages  advanced  so  the  price  of  all  necessities  of  living  in- 
creased in  what  has  been  termed  "a  vicious  circle."  The  Ministry 
of  Food  by  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  a  large  number  of 
commodities — by  the  middle  of  1918,  85  per  cent  of  the  total  food  of 
the  country  was  bought  and  sold  l3y  the  Government,  and  prices 
were  fixed  in  the  case  of  94  per  cent  of  foodstuffs — and  by  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  rationing  and  compulsory  registration  of  each 
purchaser  with  his  own  retailer,  endeavored  to  ease  the  situation. 
Nevertheless  many  artic  les  of  food,  such  as  meat,  butter,  fats,  jams, 
and  fruits,  were  throughout  the  year  very  limited  in  quantity.  Short- 
age of  coal  led  to  strict  rationing  of  fuel  and  light  and  many  persons 
were  at  times  in  sore  straits. 

The  cost  of  all  wearing  apparel  also  advanced  enormously  through- 
out the  year,  but  the  high  wages  and  the  full  time  that  prevailed  up 
to  the  armistice  so  improved  the  workers'  position  that  they  in- 
dulged in  greater  luxuries  of  dress  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  be- 
fore. Such  indulgence  was  also  evidenced  by  the  huge  crowds  that 
constantly  filled  all  the  places  of  amusement.  The  shortage  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors  and  the  curtailment  of  the  hours  for  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  the  same  undoubtedly  proved  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, as  the  records  of  the  police  courts  have  proved.  The  acute 
shortage  of  dwelling  houses,  due  to  the  long  suspension  of  building 
operations,  caused  great  embarrassment,  and  although  the  Govern- 
ment is  aiding  local  authorities  to  carry  out  building  schemes,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  necessary  materials  is  so  great  that  relief 
is  still  far  distant.  There  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of  warehouses  and 
offices  in  this  district. 
New  British  Dyestuffs — Amalgamation  of  Dye  Manufacturers. 

During  the  year  1918  considerable  progress  was  made  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  production  of  dyestuffs  and  in  the  number  of  new  dyes 
put  on  the  market.  The  latest  shade  card  issued  by  the  Bradford 
Dyers'  Association  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  this  association  has 
ever  sent  out. 
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The  outstanding  feature  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  chief  dye  manufacturing  concerns,  British 
D5^es  (Ltd.),  whose  huge  works  are  located  at  Huddersfield,  and 
Levinsteins  (Ltd.).  This  will  eliminate  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping. The  new  organization  is  called  the  British  Dyestuffs  Cor- 
poration (Ltd.). 

Scarcity  of  Good  Cotton  Dyes — Foreign  Trade  in  Dyes. 

The  supply,  however,  has  been  limited  to  a  restricted  number  of 
dyestuffs.  In  view  of  the  enormous  demand  for  coloring  matter  for 
military  cloths,  it  was  necessary  for  British  makers  to  devote  most 
of  their  energy  to  supplying  the  demands  of  khaki  dyers.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Cotton  6c  Wool  Dyers'  Association  it 
was  said  that  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  essential 
colors  are  l)eing  made  in  England  on  anything  like  a  large  scale. 
The  wool-dyeing  situation  was  said  to  be  easier  than  the  cotton  sec- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Calico  Printers'  Association  also  stated 
at  their  annual  meeting  that  before  the  war  the  association  used 
about  2,000  colors,  of  which  70  per  cent  were  produced  in  Germany ; 
at  the  present  time  they  were  restricted  to  230  colors,  only  25  per 
cent  of  which  were  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  one-third 
of  which  were  substitutes  used  for  want  of  better  colors.  The  asso- 
ciation was  dependent  uf)on  the  Swiss  color  makers  for  most  of  the 
finer  colors,  while  many  of  the  most  valuable  ones  could  not  be 
obtained  at  all. 

Exports  of  aniline  dyes  from  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  to  the 
United  States  during  1918  amounted  to  $158,391,  as  compared  with 
$51,393  in  1917. 

Dye  merchants  in  the  Bradford  district  also  imported  American 
dyestuffs,  particularly  basic  cotton  dyes,  direct  cotton  dyes,  and  acid 
wool  dyes,  such  as  scarlets  and  reds,  until  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions on  this  trade. 
Engineering  and  Munitions  Industries. 

The  iron  and  steel  works,  the  electrical  engineering  trade,  motor 
engineering,  textile-machinery  making,  machine-tool  trade,  wire 
drawing,  and  the  production  of  printing  machinery,  laundry  ma- 
chinery, engine  packing,  and  many  other  goods,  the  varietj'  of  which 
is  steadily  increasing,  are  all  branches  of  the  local  engineering  indus- 
try. The  production  of  munitions  during  the  war  was  therefore 
very  largelj^  carried  on  in  this  district.  Practically  all  the  firms 
were  working  at  top  pressure  on  Government  orders. 

The  National  Shell  Factory  in  Bradford,  staffed  mostly  by  women, 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  class  in  the  country,  producing  high 
explosive  shells  and  fuses.  For  miles  around  Bradford,  in  brass 
works,  motor  garages,  machine  shops  attached  to  mills,  etc.,  com- 
ponent parts  of  fuses  were  produced  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
brought  to  the  Bradford  factory  for  assembl}'. 

The  Phoenix  Dynamo  ISfanufacturing  Co.  in  Bradford,  employing 
4,000  hands,  produced  millions  of  shells,  a  large  quantity  of  machine 
tools,  also  the  fastest  and  biggest  sea  planes  and  flying  boats. 

The  National  Shell  Factory  at  Keighloy  was  one  of  the  first  to 
start  making  shells  and  its  production  constituted  a  record. 
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In  Halifax  the  machine-tool  factories  were  extended  to  three  times 
their  former  size.  In  that  district  shells,  parts  of  submarines,  aero- 
planes, antisubmarine  devices,  and  marine,'  oil,  and  steam  engines 
were  also  produced  in  large  numbers. 

The  expansion  of  the  engineering  factories  and  equipment  in  this 
district  foreshadows  an  increased  activity  in  production  for  export, 
and  in  addition  to  their  former  products  many  new  lines  are  being 
developed.  But  the  present  high  cost  of  materials,  the  increased 
wages,  and  shorter  working  hours  may  have  a  serious  effect  on  export 
trade.  Textile-machinery  makers  are  preparing  for  the  expected 
demand  for  their  machines,  not  only  from  British  firms,  but  also 
from  all  foreign  markets. 
Demand  for  Many  Kinds  of  American  Goods. 

Commercial  inquiries  from  American  firms  were  received  in  great 
numbers  at  this  consulate  in  1918.  Although  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant textile-manufacturing  district,  the  increased  costs  of  production 
rendered  the  importation  of  American  woolens  and  worsteds  possi- 
ble, but  all  efforts  to  obtain  import  licenses  failed.  Local  interest 
has  also  been  aroused  in  American  cotton  cloth  and  yarns,  but  the 
sudden  market  fluctuations  and  the  difficult  freight  situation  have 
prevented  business, 

A  strong  desire  naturally  prevails  to  encourage  domestic  manu- 
factures, yet  there  are  many  lines  in  which  British  products  are  not 
suitable  or  available  to  fill  the  demand,  and  British  firms  have  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  and  preference  for  American  goods,  fre- 
quently to  replace  stocks  formerly  obtamed  from  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. In  most  of  these  lines,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  import  restric- 
tions have  prevented  purchases.  Textile  supplies,  electrical  goods 
and  appliances,  automobiles,  and  fancy  leather  goods  and  novelties 
are  relevant  examples. 

American  hardware  and  tools  have  been  in  demand,  but  supplies 
have  been  very  limited.  The  lack  of  American  office  furniture  and 
appliances  m  this  market  has  also  been  felt,  and  a  big  business  could 
be  done  in  filing  cabinets,  desks,  etc,  in  this  district  were  the  sup- 
plies available.  The  same  applies  to  typewriters,  adding  and  calcu- 
lating machines,  and  other  laboi--saving  devices.  American  player 
pianos  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  American  dolls  and  toys 
have  also  evoked  the  interest  of  local  firms. 

Many  other  American  goods  are  in  demand  and  are  being  pur- 
chased locally,  but  the  lines  mentioned  above  are  the  chief  ones  in 
which  a  direct  imj^ort  business  would  be  probable,  other  goods  being 
purchased  by  local  firms  from  London  importers. 
Enlargement  of  Consular  District — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

A  fact  of  importance  to  the  work  of  this  consulate  and  one  that 
commercial  inquirers  might  profitably  note  is  that  in  July,  1918,  the 
American  consulate  at  Hucldersfield  was  closed  and  that  area  is  now 
included  in  the  Bradford  consular  district. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States 
amounted  in  1918  to  $7,199,173,  as  compared  with  $14,213,201  in  the 
previous  year,  the  total  in  1918  being  the  lowest  since  1901.  The 
total  for  1918  includes  the  shipments  from  the  former  Huddersfield 
district  for  the  second  half  of  the  year.     The  principal  items  which 
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make  up  these  totals  are  given,  by  quantity  and  value,  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value 


Cliemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

Coal  tar  products pounds.. 

Other  cliemicals.  etc 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Waste  and  manufactures  of pounds.. 

Yarn do 

Thread  on  spools yards.. 

Cloth square  yards. . 

Ueltinc  for  machinery 

All  other 

Grease  and  oils pounds. . 

Hair  and  manufactures  of: 

Human,  raw,  Asiatic do 

Manufactures  of  hair 

Sheepskins,  pickled {pfeS^^- 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Wire  and  manufactures  of 

Card  clothing square  feet.. 

Machinery  and  parts  of 

All  other  manufactures 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Noils  and  wastes potmds . . 

Yam do 

Plushes  and  velvets do. . . . 

Other 

Waste,  n.  e.  s 

Wood  manufactures 

Wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals poimds. . 

W^ool  manufactures  of: 

Noils do 

Wastes do 

Tops,  wool  and  mohair do 

Yam,  wool  and  mohair do 

Carpets  and  carpeting square  vards. . 

Cloths- 
Worsted  f potmds...  ... 

»»ort,icu \square  yards.. 

Woolpn^  /pounds 

*^*^'®"' \square  yards.. 

Mohair pounds. . 

Dress  goods,  etc— 

^-ting {S^^ya^d^-I 

C-tl--g^ teva^ds: 

Dressgoods jpoimds... 

^  \square  yards. 

All  other  manufactures  of  wool 

All  other  articles 


21,054 


93,923 

224, 18t) 

1,680,000 

23,316,251 


1,998,042 
215,899 


663,038 
451,897 


35,438 


83,791 

33f),SfU 

19,543 


344, 484 

2,229,173 
657, 936 

36,036 
282,532 

49,065 

114,847 
229, 844 
668,558 
26,692 
670,649 


Total. 


429, 770 

2,034,494 

254,297 

956, 495 


$17,373 
1.294 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


135,406 


9,  .108 
201,764     166,502 
348  215,119,200 


S118,812 
155 


6,964,300 
68, 103 
3.5, 871 
113,493 

W,699 
31,470 

346,317 

16,115 
53,069 

175,226 
10,806 

151,361 

17,978 
777, 671 
73,097 
7,732 
34,575 
20, 150 

262, 479 

1,383,885 
207,988 
26,266 
328,307 

'  117,  791 

148,908  i 

454,105  i 
968,402  ' 


8,323,358 


109,037 
122,842 


38,010 
20,280 


74,063 


129, 556 

160,620 

1,293 


620, 349 

380, 122 

45,431 

50,865 


10,020 
6,039 

"i2,'35a" 
24,155 

89, 186 
177,992 
816,802 
434, 33.5 
302,323 


81,140 
293,060  / 
126,445  ■ 
980,385 
171,911 
686,644 


264,565 

61,337 

3,424,852 

101,131 

18,466 

7,125 

59,217 
2,926 

20,136 

20,642 
129,591 
99,859 
3,024 
30,227 

50,848 

511,080 

5,581 

659 

1,786 

43,355 


7,285 
7,691 

"23,"  801 
57,939 

251,241 

359,080 
523,074 

ISO,  148 
358,294 

406,672 

19,565 
29,109 


14,213,201 


7,199,173 


In  addition,  shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands  from  this  con- 
sular district  amounted  in  1918  to  $11,753  (consisting  chiefly  of  cot- 
ton cloths)  as  compared  wath  $49,690  (very  largely  wool  noils)  in 
1917.  There  were  no  shipments  to  HaAvaii  in  1918,  but  in  1917  such 
exports  amounted  to  $819.  Returned  American  goods  amounted 
to  $884  in  1918,  and  were  nil  in  1917. 

Declared  Exports  from  Huddersfield  First  Half  of  1918. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Huddersfield  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  from  January  1  to  July  13,  1918 — the  date  of 
the  closing  of  the  consulate — was  $508,429.  The  principal  items 
making  up  this  total  were:  Chemicals  and  dyes,  $41,500;  fullers' 
earth,  $15,415;  cotton  manufactures,  $45,024;  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
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tures,  $84,222;  fancy  Tvorsteds,  $131,355;  fancy  woolens,  $162,501; 
plain  worsteds,  $51,816 ;  plain  woolens,  $22,353 ;  other  woolen  goods, 
$12,159;  and  manufactures  of  flax,  $1,309.  Returned  American 
goods  durino-  this  period  consisted  of  iron  and  steel  machinery  valued 
at  $1,075.  There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  Philii^pinc  Islands 
or  other  possessions  of  the  United  States. 


LIVERPOOL. 

By  Consul  Horace  Lee  \Vaslii!«gtoii. 

Business  conditions  have  been  so  far  from  normal  in  the  Liverpool 
consular  district  that  for  the  fy-st  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  commercial  organizations  have  declined  to  give  statistics  or  even 
summaries  of  their  activities.  There  is  therefore  no  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  operations  of  the  year  1918. 

In  1916  this  consulate  reported  that  imports  from  the  United  States 
through  the  port  of  Li^'erpool  had  reached  the  "  unprecedented " 
value  of  $675,500,000.  During  1918  the  value  of  such  imports  rose 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  the  value  of  dutiable  goods  being  $91,- 
358,409.  The  bureau  which  is  charged  with  the  task  of  recording 
such  statistics  states  that  it  was  unable  to  prepare  them  for  the  year 
1917,  so  that  no  comparison  of  imports  with  this  year  is  possible. 

Chief  Imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of 
principal  goods  imported  into  Liverpool  from  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1918 : 


Article. 


Quantity.        Value 


DUTIABLE  GOODS. 

Chloral  hydrate pounds . 

Cocoa  preparations: 

Containing  sugar hundredweight . 

Not  containing  sugar do. . . 

Fruit,  dried: 

Plums,  n.  e.  s do. . . 

Prunes do. . . 

Raisins do. . . 

Spirits,  unsweetened,  t  ested,  in  ca.sks proof  gallons. 

Sugar  and  sweets: 

Retined  sugar hundredweight . 

Glucose,  solid do. . . 

Liquid  glucose do. . . 

Molasses  containing  70  per  cent  or  more  sweetening  matter do. . . 

Same,  under  70  per  cent  and  over  50  per  cent do. . . 

Saccharin ounces. 

Confectionery — 

Sugared  almonds himdred weight. 

Soft,  other  A.  B.  gums do... 

Fruit  not  liable  1 0  duty  as  such ,  canned  or  bottled,  in  thin  sirup,  all  sorts .  do. . . 
Milk,  condensed,  sweetened — 

Whole do. . . 

Skimmed do... 

Milk  powder,  sweetened,  not  tested do. . . 

other  manufactured  articles,  for  food do. . . 

other  manufactured  articles,  not  for  food do. . . 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured — 

Cavendish pounds. 

Cigarettes do. . . 

Unmanufactured — 

Stemmed do 

Unstemmed ] .""'."["[[[['.["["[[[.[.. [do. . 

Cinematograph  films: 

Blanks linear  feet. 

Positives do. . 

Negatives \[[\[\\[[[[[\[[[\[do.[. 

Musicalinstruments  and  parts 


47, 990 

1,303 
18,031 

28,096 
9,378 
53,563 
42,654 

37, 637 
146, 503 
150,428 
21, 881 
178,862 
2,001,708 

4,726 
12,160 
129,900 

688,586 

9,464 

957 

12,204 

914 


327,994 
2, 598, 335 

40,510,190 

48, 702, 403 

30,625,685 
7,971,674 
2,628,797 


?«1,971 

58,441 
446,004 

498,563 

157,610 

1,129,996 

88,677 

348,703 
2,489,355 
2,484,343 

358, 334 
2,574,592 
3,721,860 

431,979 
1,481,391 
2,179,386 

17,904,388 

262,367 

18, 813 

319,787 

159,415 


188, 936 
2, 273, 769 

17,732,942 
20,239,335 

668,174 

383, 401 

1,095,638 

101,743 
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Article. 


DUTIABLE  GOODS— continued. 
Motorcars: 

Complete,  and  parts,  not  for  commercial  use 

Complete,  for  commercial  use number. 

Chassis,  forcommt^rcial  use do. .. 

Other  parts  for  commercial  use 

\Vatchcs,  complete,  of  metals  other  than  gold  or  silver number. 

A 11  other  goods  under  $50,000 


Totalj  dutiable  goods. 


NONDUTIADLE  GOODS. 


Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  parts 

Animals,  living: 

Mares number. 

Geldings do. . . 

Unenumcratcd do. . . 

Apparel .  waterproofed  by  any  process 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  and  naval  stores: 
Ammunition— 

Shot  and  shell {hrtodweighi ! 

Cordite  and  other  smokeless  propellants do. . . 

Small  arms  ammiuiition,  mihtary do... 

Fuses,  tubes,  primers,  etc {hllSdrc^dwcight '. 

Rockets  and  other  combustibles  for  warlike  purposes,  explosives,  etc., 

n.  e.  s 

Large  arms- 
Guns,  howitzers,  mortars,  and  parts  thereof hundredweight. 

Automatic,  machine,  and  quick-liiing guns  and  parts.  -{hlSdr^weight! 

Gun  mountings  and  carriages  and  parts  thereof {h^redwe'ight! 

Small  arms— 

■  Military  rifles  and  carbines Ih^d'^rtdweight: 

^  Revolvers  and  pistols {h!lSh^ weight: 

Tubes  to  be  made  into  barrels  of  firearms {hmidredweitjht. 

Other  parts  of  small  arms do — 

Swords,  cutlasses,  bavonets,  and  arms  of  other  sorts,  fnumber 

not  firearms '. \hundredweif;ht. . 

Militarv-j  naval,  and  ordnance  stores  and  appliances,  n.  e.  s 

Asphalt  or  bitumen,  other  than  painters'  colors  or  drugs long  tons.. 

Bladders,  casings,  and  sausage  skins poimds. . 

BookSj  printed,  and  other  printed  matter  for  reading  punioses,  including 

music hundredweight. . 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Of  leather  or  of  which  the  chief  value  is  leather dozen  pairs.. 

Of  rubber  or  of  which  the  chief  value  is  rubber do 

Butter  (except  milk-blended ) hundredweight . . 

Buttons  and  studs  not  of  metal gross.. 

C^-cles  other  than  motor  cycles,  parts  of 

Motor  cars,  complete,  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes  imported  separately 

Cheese himdredwelght . . 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products  other  than  drugs,  d\  estulfs,  and  manures: 

.\cetic  acid,  other  than  for  table  use himdredweiglit.. 

Acetone do 

Borax do 

Brimstone do 

Coal  produf  t s.  not  dyes do. . . . 

Glycerin  (crime) do 

Glycerin  (distilled ) do. . . . 

1  'ol asli  compounds,  ottier  than  saltpeter 

Soda   compounds,    otlier   than    asn,    bicarbonate,   caustic,   and  crystals, 

hundro<l\veight ." 

Unenumcratcd 

Binder  or  reaper  twine hundredweight. . 

Com,  grain,  etc.: 

Wheat do 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Rye do 

I'eas,  not  fresh,  other  than  split do 

Beans,  not  fresh,  haricot do 

Maize do 

Rice,  whole  and  cleaned do 

Wheat  meal  and  flour do 

Barley  meal  and  flour do 

Oatmeal do 


Quantity. 


197 
l,5ti0 


450,  COT 


4,745 
4,748 
9,400 


1, 18fi,  356 

991,834 

234,001 

4,801 

2, 128,  425) 

12, 942 


31,482 

157 

1,3^ 

222 

15,309 

327, 135 

41, 091 

4,322 

103 

14, 930 

300 

560 

300, 637 

S,0S8 


4,  (J84 
393, 909 

8,423 

5,316 

0,372 

101, 430 

570,640 


263, 869 

3,953 

36,518 

13,355 

251, 455 

4,244 
23,779 
18,658 


iO, 103 


51,630 

8,280,500 
1,930,400 
2,0-32,500 
1,023,000 

306, 750 

53,630 

4,413,900 

326,140 
7,10S,300 

296,414 

264, 778 


Value. 


$1,799,908 

.■)87,308 

5, 210, 250 

3,078,830 

453, 504 

338,066 

91,358,409 


5, 933, 109 

1,554,880 

1,. 558, 506 

3, 102, 529 

07, 785 


IS,  509, 005 

16,979,504 
102, 575 

1,055,996 

1, 055, 451 
3.554.379 

}        224,773 
\    1,286,123 


•    9,927,990 

87, 074 

78,326 

561,077 

890, 204 

42,565,158 
288,870 
673,844 

256,161 

257, 724 
254,774 

6,230,623 
215,930 
134, 782 
517,279 

9,080,805 

164,540 

1,404,569 

149,722 

295, 332 

300,291 

1,578,572 

1,322,762 

127,548 

469,860 
1,964,610 
1,250,928 

37,511,847 
9,557,557 

10,260,834 

4,627,257 

4,482,230 

817,790 

20,217,ta5 
2,012,574 

43,549,558 
1,922,909 
2,274,5ra 
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Article. 


Quantity.       Value. 


NONDUTiABLE  GOODS— Continued. 

Corn,  grain,  etc.— Continued. 

Groats hundredweight . 

Rolled  oats do  — 

Rye  meal  and  flour do — 

Maize  meal  and  milled  products  of  maize  (other  than  oflals) do — 

Macaroni do 

Sago  and  sago  meal  and  flour do . . . 

Other  farinaceous  preparations  (except  starch  and  farina,  dextrine  and 

potato  flour) do.  -  - 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw centals . 

Waste  from  worked  cotton  of  every  description pounds. 

Stockings  and  socks dozen  pairs . 

Other  hosiery 

Cutlery hundredweight. 

Drugs,  unenumcratcd , 

Dyestuffs,  etc.: 

Aniline  and  napthalene  dyestufls hundredweight . 

Extract  s  for  d  y eing 

Extracts  for  tanning 

Eggs great  hundred . 

Egg  yolk,  liquid  and  albumen 

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  other  than  machinery  and  uninsulated  wire: 

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 

Primary  and  secondary  batteries , 

Meters  and  measuring  instruments 

Unenumcratcd , 

Fish,  including  turtle: 

Fresh,  unenumerated hundredweight.. 

Canned — 

Sardines do 

Salmon do 

■Unenumerated do 

Fruit  not  liable  to  duty: 

Apples,  raw do 

Dried,  n.  e.  s do 

Glue,  size,  and  gelatin,  not  containing  sugar do 

Gum,  n.  c.  s do 

Gutta-percha do 

Hair: 

Cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk do 

Unenumcratcd 

Hardware  other  than  hollow  ware hundredweight.. 

Hemp,  dressed  or  undressed long  tons.. 

Hides,  raw,  and  pieces  thereof,  dry,  other  than  calfskins hundredweight. . 

Honey do 

Implements  and  tools  and  parts  therof,  except  machine  tools 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scientific: 

Parts 

Compi cte  instruments 

Lard hundredweight . . 

Lard  substitutes do 

Leather,  undressed: 

Hides  other  tlian  calfskins do 

Sheepskins do 

Dressed  box  calf do 

Glace  kid do 

Varnished,  Japanned,  or  enameled  skins do 

Other  sorts do 

Manufactures,  n.e.s 

Machinery,  and  parts  thereof: 

Road  locomotives,  including  steam  rollers long  tons. . 

Agricultural do 

Pumping do 

Unenumerated do 

Electrical,  of  all  kinds- 
General  ors  and  motors do 

Unenumerated do 

Not  prime  movers  or  electrical  machinery — 

Agricultural do. .  . . 

Machine  tools do 

Mining do 

Sewing  machines number. . 

Machine  parts long  tons . . 

Textile- 
Weaving  do 

Other  descriptions do 

T3rpewritcrs— 

Complete number. . 

Pans long  tons.. 

Unenumerated do 


83,728 
728,327 
146, 913 
232,863 

59,655 
5,463 

236, 433 

7,726,006 

2,645,155 

114,034 

766 


3,554 


170,922 


22,953 


51,235 
225, 734 
97, 942 

72,893 
10, 446 
5,310 
2,076 
9,498 

3,649 


2,680 

621 

1,341 

109, 855 


1,360,694 
16, 045 

72, 692 

697 

3,092 

1,161 

394 

16, 973 


209 

8,288 

158 

242 

224 
1,401 


11,283 

340 

8,107 

213 

32 
202 

9,108 

20 

3,759 


$603,786 
6,263,900 
859, 326 
1,367,573 
1,530,066 
80, 297 

1,667,155 

369,938,510 
590, 515 
252, 658 
702,956 
342,669 
1,840,739 

674, 496 

525, 864 

1,943,845 

1,647,728 

840, 133 

186, 760 

257,992 

70, 972 

1, 373, 824 

544, 098 


1, 904, 460 
7,371,452 
3, 074, 367 

860, 635 
187, 269 
138,368 
116,401 
703, 676 

86,861 
116,367 
141,444 
264,002 
58, 524 
4,432,815 
5,528,052 

340, 762 

542,633 

50,988,447 

531,567 

4,701,510 
58, 782 
S34, 112 
533, 470 
123, 871 
1,613,317 
98,667 

111,218 

4,621,807 

104,318 

141,025 

218,689 
1,700,850 

2,707,934 

12,059,537 

365,040 

385,893 

•  451,859 

48, 737 
162, 136 

669, 6&3 

62,291 

2,854,659 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE  REPORTS. 


Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


KO>rDUTinLE  GOODS— continned. 

Machinery  belting  (including  belting  imported  with  machincrj'}: 

I/oatlier hundredweight 

Other  sorts do. . 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock  phosphate long  tons 

Meat,  except  poultry  and  game: 

Bacon hundredweight 

IJcef ,  frozen,  fresh do. . 

Beef,  salted do.. 

Hams do.. 

Pork ,  frozen do . . 

Pork,  salted,  other  than  bacon  and  hams do.. 

UniMiumeratcd,  frozen do. . 

I'rcsen-cd,  other  than  salted,  including  tinned  and  canned — 

Beef do. . 

Other  sorts  (not  bac^n  or  ham) do. . 

Metals  and  ores: 

Brass,  bronze,  and  metal  bronzed  or  lacquered,  manufactures  of — 

Wire long  tons. 

Uncmmierated do. . . 

Copper— 

Rcgulus  and  precipitate do. . . 

■Un\vro<ipht  in  bars,  blocks,  slabs,  cakes,  and  ingots do. . . 

Part  wrouL'ht do. . . 

Manufactures  of,  unenumerated  (including  engraved  plates) do. . . 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Basic  pi? do. . . 

Forpe  "and  foundry'  pig do. . . 

Spietreloiscn ,  fcrrdmanganese  and  ferrosiUcon do. . . 

Hoops  and  strips do... 

Tubes  and  pipes  and  fittinsrs,  wrought do. . . 

Ship,  bridge,  boiler,  and  other  plates  and  sheets  not  under  i-inch 
thick do. . . 

Ship,  bridge,  boiler,  and  other  plates  and  sheets,  under  J-ineh 
thick do. . . 

"Wire,  Including  iminsulated  electric  wire do. . . 

Wire  rods do. . . 

Wire  nails do. . . 

Bolts  and  nuts do. . . 

Tires  and  axles do. . . 

Man\ifactures  of,  unenumerated do. . . 

Blooms ,  billets ,  and  slabs do. . . 

Bars,  angles  and  shapes  other  than  girders  and  joists do. . . 

Lead ,  pig  and  sheet do. . . 

Zinc- 
Crude,  in  c-akes do. . . 

Manufactures  of do. . . 

Ores,  imenimicrated do. . . 

Metal,  unenumerated — 

Unwrought do. . . 

Wrought  or  manufactured do. . . 

Milk: 

Condensed,  not  sweetened hundredweight. 

Powder,  not  sweetened do. . . 

OU: 

Fish— 

Train,  blubber,  sperm,  or  head  matter tuns  '  . 

Animal hundredweight . 

Mineral  jelly  (including  vaseline) do. . . 

Petroleum— 

Lamp  oils gallons. 

Lul)ricating  oils do. . . 

Gas  oil do. . . 

Fuel  oil do. . . 

Vegetable— 

Cotton'^eed,  unrefined  and  refined long  tons. 

Turpentine hundredweight . 

Essential- 
Natural pounds . 

Artificial do. . . 

Unenu  merat  ed 

Oil  cake,  containing  no  dutiable  ingredients, 

Cotton'eed long  Ions. 

Linseed do. . . 

Oleo  oil  and  refined  I  allow hundredweight. 

Painters'  colors  and  materials: 

Nickel  oxide do... 

Zinc  oxide do. . . 

Unenumerated do. . . 

1  Tun  equals  252  gallons. 


423 

096 

13,361 

3,857,827 

2,38'),S<t3 

in,4:M 

7so,noo 

50, 555 
2,511 
56,138 

14.3,456 
81,061 


209 
1,310 

1,430 

72, 7M 

182 

1,141 

42,846 

1,200 

1,743 

227 

661 

31,614 

604 

12,511 

10, 607 

10, 128 

503 

326 

3,024 

6,3!»5 

14, 135 

37,537 

31,662 
970 
45 

2,037 
341 

442, 705 

44,923 


2,027 
4,952 
99,516 

7,682,686 
39,194,226 

3,456,158 
63,301,695 

14,011 
18,678 

56. 106 
22,764 


817 

6,38-1 

222,-07 

4,231 
33,628 
50, 476 


$79,357 
52,285 
351,190 

161,073,800 

61,584,739 

322,346 

31,912,463 

1,760,390 

M,652 

1,348,565 

7,272,467 
4.994.322 


192,537 
1,218,493 

497, 842 

43,086,014 

136,957 

815,717 

1,370,668 

103,358 

300,5.54 

59, 321 

256,507 

2,261,976 

116,396 
1,4.50,348 
1,075,685 
2,174,683 

160, 535 

76, 145 

l,28ti,537 

457,820 
1,944,871 
6,606,657 

7,226,076 
467,573 
83,661 

3,731,821 
445, 021 

8,961,313 

1,366,133 


558.090 
163,791 
765, 277 

2,131,672 

2,191,175 

975, 100 

8,121,001 

6,983,772 
507,994 

185,542 

""'87  ,'065 

70, 193 

635,671 

6,599,031 

120, 878 
471,393 
690,813 
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Article. 


NONDUTiABLE  GOODS— Continued. 

Paper  and  articles  of  paper: 

For  printing  or  writing — 

On  reels hundredweight. 

Not  on  reels do . . . 

Paper  for  paclcing  and  wrapping do . . . 

Millljoard  and  wood-pulp  board do. . . 

Wood  pulp,  chemical,  dry,  unbleached do.. . 

ParafTm  wax do. . . 

Piassava  and  other  fibers  for  brush  making long  tons. 

Plumbago do . . . 

Poultry,  dead hundredweight . 

Rosin do... 

Rubber  manufactures,  except  apparel,  n.  e.  s 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass hundredweight . 

Fla.x  or  linseed quarters  i . 

Garden,  unenuraerated pounds . 

Shells  of  all  kinds 

Silk: 

Breadstuff s  wholly  of  silk yards . 

BroadstulTs  of  silk,  mi.xed  with  other  materials do.. . 

Other  manufactures  of  pure  silk  or  mixed  silk 

Skins  and  furs: 

Undressed, unonumerated number . 

Dressed,  not  leather do . . . 

Spices: 

Pepper pounds. 

Other  n.  e.  s do.. . 

Starch ,  other  than  rice hundredweight . 

Dextrin do... 

Stationery,  ot  her  than  paper 

Stearin hundredweight. 

Stones,  unonumerated long  tons . 

Tar,  other  than  coal  tar hundredweight . 

Vegetables,  nrcservedby  canning,  with  no  sweetening  matter do. . . 

Wax,  including  ozocerite  and  earth  wax,  but  not  paraltln do. . . 

Wood: 

Hewn— 

Fir  other  than  pit  props  or  pit  wood loads. 

Oak do... 

Sawn  or  split- 
Fir do... 

Sawn  and  planed,  uncnumerated do . . . 

Staves  of  all  dimensions do... 

Fumitiu'c  woods: 

Mahogany long  tons. 

Unenumerated , do. .. 

Manufactures  of,  unenumerated,  including  woodenware  and  wood  turnery. .. 

Woolen  rags,  not  pulled 

Parcel-post  shipments number  of  parcels. . 


Quantity. 


28,469 

6,141 

16,340 

12,280 

2,199 

562,327 

211 

283 

9,301 

266,117 


19,469 

751 

389, 867 


68, 112 
130,702 


5,042,516 
286,369 

318,033 

133,669 

71,981 

12,315 


5,503 
98 
8,929 
16, 281 
3,989 


3,860 
5,245 

42,461 
5,476 
7,246 

13,833 
31,520 


95,416 


Value. 


$425, 502 

137,774 

418,465 

67, 390 

443,381 

6,976,531 

170,161 

55, 696 

367, 522 

3,407,109 

910,399 

592,091 
66,855 

240, 107 
60,046 

61,035 

72,018 

216,592 

8,051,375 
480,790 

153,931 
67,207 
876, 9S2 
194,060 
586,875 
159,494 
54,494 
106, 104 
262,504 
188, 170 


213,202 
787,039 

4,232,988 
806,276 
865,925 

1,734,663 

4,865,355 

2,314,758 

52,411 

465,305 


1  Quarter,  for  flax  or  linseed,  equals  416  pounds. 
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